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Oh, light my little candle here for me.” 
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emorabilia. 
THE two articles likely to be of most gen- 

eral interest in the December Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture are that on a 
Dorset Sheep and Corn Farm and that on 
the Imperial Fruit Show held last October 
at Birmingham. The Fruit Show, twelfth 
of these events, was visited by over 60,000 
people. It seems to have been largely an 
apple show; and, again, of apples, a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin show. An interesting point 
strongly brought out was the influence of 
manuring, cultivation and soil on the colora- 
tion of a crop, the same species of apple ap- 
pearing in this place of a deep red, in that 
yellow, or lightly coloured. In accordance 
with the present high interest in wrappings, 
much ingenuity was displayed in the sub- 
stance, colour and arrangement of packing 
material for the exhibits, and the growers 
who adjusted the hues of their frilled paper 
cups to the complexion of their apples were 
rewarded by the good effect and by approval 
from judges and spectators. The research 
staff was beset by crowds of growers anxious 
for interviews; and on the side of preserva- 


tion of the crop, there was much interest | 


taken in ‘“‘frozen fruit ’’—a method much 
used in the United States, whereby fruit, 
frozen solid in factories, is kept in shops in 
a refrigerator till wanted. English use of 
this, so far, seems chiefly to be for green 
peas in London hotels, and, at first sight, 
certainly green peas seem likelier subjects 
for the process than apples or pears. When 
will all these devices work their way into 
literature, one wonders? ‘‘ Frosty, but 
kindly,’’ says good old Adam of his age; 
will the adversative be understood some 
generations hence ? 

The Dorset farm gives up its records for 
the eight years just past. Of 500 acres or 
so in extent, on a spur of chalk highland 
with an altitude of from 400 to 600ft., the 
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best it did with cereals was to make a sur- 
plus of £7 18s. 1d. per acre with barley in 
1928; and the next best, £7 15s. 8d. with 
wheat in 1924. Wheat the following year 
brought only 9s. 3d. per acre, the lowest sur- 
plus of all, though the oats of 1931, with 
their 14s. 3d., are not much better. The 
arable land is 65 per cent. of the acreage; 
the rest 20 per cent. of downland and 15 
per cent. of better grass, maintains a flock 
of pedigree Dorset Horn sheep, 350 breeding 
ewes and 140 ewe lambs for replacements. 
There is a delightful photograph of a flock 
of ewes grouped in a long line in the fore- 
ground of typical Dorset country, with its 
soft curves and level horizon. These sheep 
are the farmer’s main stand-by; they have 
accounted for over 61 per cent. of the total 
incomings for the eight years, having pro- 
duced on an average yearly 140 lambs per 
100 ewes. 


N an article in the December number of 
Janus, on Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
| son, who not only played an important part 
in the Victorian era as a sanitarian, con- 
sultant physician and antiquary, but was 
also an ardent temperance reformer, Dr. J. 
D. Rolleston alludes to the embarrassing be- 
quest made to him in 1879 by his friend Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, an eminent naturalist 
and antiquary, in the form of the contents 
of his wine cellar, which according to the 
| terms of the bequest were ‘‘ to be applied for 
| scientific purposes.’’ The cellar contained 
| over sixty dozen bottles of about twenty speci- 
|mens of different wines, including port, 
| claret, Cyprus, hock, Tokay, Malmsey, Sack, 
| Madeira, sherry, arrack, brandy, gin, cham- 
| pagne and beer. Numerous suggestions were 
| 
| 








made to Richardson as to their disposal, as 
he relates in a witty article published in 
| Macmillan’s Magazine (January, 1880), but 
| owing to the more urgent calls of his 
| busy life, the bottles remained unopened and 
| no examination of their contents was made. 
In some of them the fluid had already evap- 
orated in 1880, and since then many others 
have undergone the same fate; but there still 
| remain in possession of the Richardson fam- 
| ily about eighty bottles of various kinds of 
| wine, one of which Dr. Rolleston recently 
| exhibited before the Historical Section of the 
| Royal Society of Medicine. There is thus 
| no foundation for the legend which still ap- 
| pears to be prevalent that Richardson, in his 
| fanatical zeal against what he called “ the 
devil in solution,’’? had had the contents of 
| the bottles poured down the sink. 
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E history students of Birmingham Uni- 
versity are much to be congratulated on 
the results so far obtained in their excava- 


tions of the site of Weoley Castle—part of a | 


tract at Northfield recently acquired by the 
Birmingham Corporation for a _ housing 
estate. It was known that the site had been 
occupied for some generations, from the late 
thirteenth century onwards, by a castle, or 
rather, by a fortified manor-house. 
of the owners is known, and the moat has 
been there to be seen up to the present day. 


standing masonry to the height of many feet, 


and it is a fine achievement on the part vol- | meer 
youthful enthusiasts in | of these important 


untary work by 
archaeology to have laid bare standing mas- 
onry to the height of 15ft., to have proved 


walls. They have opened up a large stand- 
ing arch in excellent preservation, which 
probably functioned as bridge over a marshy 
patch of ground, and have made out the re- 


mains of towers, round, square and octag- | 


onal. The small finds include many objects 
of great interest, mostly it would seem of 
the fourteenth century, including a large 
hoard of pottery, a good proportion of which 
it is found possible to reconstruct, and, more 


interesting still, a considerable quantity of | 
The | 


fragments of fourteenth century glass. 
stone of the building is a sandstone, some- 
what soft and easily damaged. The outer 
walls, generally 4ft. thick, with a rubble 


core, have still in many places their ashlar | 
Without, they are hid- | 


in sound condition. 
den by soil to a depth of at least 8ft., and 
the excavation of the whole will take some 
year to finish. The work has been done 
under the direction of Mr. G. M. Bark, of 
the Town Clerk’s department, Birmingham, 
assisted by Mr. W. T. Cutts, of the City Sur- 
veyor’s department. As adviser, they have 
had Mr. Philip B. Chatwin, to whose work 
at St. Mary’s, Warwick, all lovers of the 
glories of Warwickshire owe so great a debt. 
Accounts both of the excavations and of the 
outcome of research into the history of 
Weoley Castle, will be found in the Birming- 


ham Post of Sept. 24, and also in the re- | 


port of an address to the Birmingham Arch- 


aeological Society by Mr. Bark, which ap- | 


peared on Nov. 11 in the same paper. 


N common with all lovers of literature and 

of bird-life and of Italy, we have learned 

with much satisfaction of Capri being estab- 
lished as a bird-sanctuary. 





The tale | 


| Plays, a ; 
But the soil had heaped itself about the | negative than positive, some light may be 


; : - | Of plays 
by much the major portion of the enclosing | essays ‘and longer satires, but these refer- 


} ences cannot be 


| histories, 


|mew Fair’ (Examiner, No. 40); 
| Mar-all.’ 
| Cut-Purse’ (‘ Poems,’ ed. Browning, i. 41) 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
SWIFT AND THE ENGLISH AND 
IRISH THEATRE, 


LTHOUGH the results of a study of 
Jonathan Swift’s reactions to theatres, 
actors, and playwrights are more 





thrown upon a baffling personality by the 
presentation of a summary of his estimates 
aspects of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century life and thought. 
Swift mentions a considerable number 
and dramatists in his various 


considered as conclusive 
proof of either knowledge, or lack of know- 
ledge, of dramatic literature. Such conven- 
tional mentions merely tell us that he knew 
the names of plays and dramatists and could 
make fairly appropriate references. How- 
ever, there is some indication that the work 


| of a few dramatists was tolerably well known 
| to him. 


Shakespeare is quoted and referred to 
in the ‘ Journal to Stella’ (Jan. 8, 1711-12) ; 
Letter to the Rev. Wm. Tisdall, April 20, 
1704 (‘ Correspondence,’ ed. F. Elrington 


| Ball, i, 45); Letter to the Rev. Wm. Diaper, 


April 30, 1713 (ibid. ii., 45); Letter to Lord 
Harley, Dublin, May 17, 1718 (ibid, iii, 
7); Letter to Gay, Dublin, March 28, 1728 
(ibid. iv, 20). All these references are to 
and two concern the speeches of 
Captain Fluellen, ‘ Henry V,’ IV. vii. Evi- 
dently Swift was a reader of Shakespeare, 
so far as Shakespeare portrayed English 
and Roman (for there is one reference to 
‘Julius Caesar’) political intrigue and 
tragedy. 

In a ‘Letter of Advice to a Young Poet’ 
(‘Prose Works of Jonathan Swift,’ ed. 
Temple Scott, ii., 98) Swift made a very 
trenchant criticism of the poet, revealing 
himself as far from a neo-classicist. 

Ben Jonson was apparently a favourite. 
We have references to: Dame Pliant, the 
handsome widow in ‘The Alchemist’ 
(Letter to Knightly Chetwoode, Dec. 3, 
1714); ‘ Epicene’ (Tatler, No. 63); ‘ Vol- 
pone’ (Examiner, Nos. 26, 29); ‘ Bartholo- 
* Martin 
‘A Ballad to the Tune of the 
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was probably inspired by a ballad sung by 
Nightingale in ‘ Bartholomew Fair.’ 

That Swift was a firm friend of Congreve 
is well known, and it is rather surprising to 
find but one reference to his plays. This is 
in the ‘ Journal to Stella.’ Letter xxxill 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tells of Swift’s borrowing Congreve’s plays | 


from Patrick, his servant, and reading, 
‘like an owl and a fool,’’ until midnight. 


|in Irish benefit or amateur plays. 


Vanbrugh fares better, or worse, for in the | 


‘Vanbrugh’s House,’ Swift 
has a very harsh analysis of playwrights 
(‘ Poems,’ ed. W. E. Browning, i. 56-57), 
and in the later version he accuses the 
author of taking his material from Moliére 
(ibid. i, 59). 

If we leave all mention of Gay until later, 
we see that Swift had some knowledge of 
Jonson and of the histories and political 
plays of Shakespeare, knew something of 
Vanbrugh, but was apparently little in- 
terested in Elizabethan drama and _ little 
more in that of the Restoration and the 
early eighteenth-century periods. 

The ‘ Journal to Stella,’ so full of in- 
timate and detailed accounts of everything 
Swift did, contains no mention of any atten- 
dance at any regular dramatic performance. 
He did, however, attend a rehearsal of 
‘Cato’ (Letter of April 6, 1713). In the 
letter of Dec. 13, 1710, he tells of seeing a 
puppet-show, and on March 27, 1712/13 he 
attended a famous moving picture, con- 
cluding ‘I’m a fool.”’ 

Even more remarkable is the conclusion, 
apparently justified, that he never saw Gay’s 


first version of 


| Benefit 


| cussion of this possibility). 


plain this strange avoidance of the play- 
house. Probably Swift merely found other 
occupations more interesting. Still, his 
failure to attend the theatre adds another 
minor mystery to the many baffling prob- 
lems in his life. 
Swift did, however, interest 
He wrote 
“A Prologue written for a Company of 
Players (‘ Poems’ (ed. W. E. Browning) i. 
128-130), and an Epilogue ‘‘ To Mr. Hoppy’s 
Night at Smock-alley”’ (Jbid. i. 
150-131) of peculiar significance to us because 
he himself may have been the speaker of it 
and the leader of the ‘“‘ joyous guests,’’ (See 
note 1, ‘ Poems,’ i. 130, for the editor’s dis- 
‘A Prologue to 
a Play Performed at Mr. Sheridan’s School ’ 


evince some 


| and an ‘ Epilogue to the same play,’ consti- 


‘Beggar’s Opera’ while it was played in | 
DS 7 


Dublin. He says, in a letter to Pope, May 
10, 1728, ‘‘ Mr. Gay’s Opera has been acted 
here twenty times, and my Lord Lieutenant 
tells me it is very well performed; he has 
seen it often and approves it much.’’ There 
is some slight evidence that he was in- 
terested in amateur dramatics in Dublin, 
but aside from this there is no proof that 
Swift ever attended any regular perform- 
ance at an English or [Irish theatre. 
Certainly religious scruples did not keep 
him from attendance at the theatre. The 
Intelligencer, No. 3, contains his sarcastic 
comment on a court chaplain, later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who preached against 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ (‘ Works,’ ed. T. 
Scott, ix, 320 and note). 
There were many good 
the London theatres while Swift was there, 
and Dublin had many companies visit it, so 
that dearth of acceptable plays cannot ex- 


tuted another contribution (ibid. i. 132-134), 
and there is also a Prologue and an Epilogue 
to a Benefit Play, given in Behalf of the 
Distressed Weavers (ibid. i. 132-134). 
Swift’s interest seems to have been aroused 
by plays with some practical purpose, i.e., 
benefit plays or propaganda; and he also 
helped Sheridan with school performances. 
He seems certainly to have unbent in his 
Irish days, though he still showed little, if 
any, interest in the professional theatre. 
One of Swift’s harsh comments on players 
is to be found in ‘ Hints towards an Essay 
on Conversation (‘ Prose Works of Jona- 
than Swift’ (ed. Temple Scott) ii. 70). 
Another occurs in ‘ A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet’ (ibid. ii. 103). Both of the 
passages reveal a rather supercilious atti- 
tude, and especially a resentment at their 
trying to mingle in Society. He was far 
from being an admirer or friend of actors. 
Swift was somewhat worried by the possible 
bad effect of the theatre on the purity 
of the English language. In ‘A Proposal 


| for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining 


performances at | 


the English Tongue,’ he says :— 


I have never known this great town without 
one or more dunces of figure, who had credit 
enough to give rise to some new word, and pro- 
pagate it in most conversations, though it had 
neither humour nor significance. If it struck 
the present taste, it was soon transferred into 
the plays and current scribbles of the week, and 
soon became an addition to our language; 
(ibid. IT, 11). 


Later on in this same essay he mentions 
the bad conversation of those who wrote 
plays (ibid. ii. 69-70). In fact, a minor rea- 
son for his unfavourable reaction to players 
and plays may be found in this fear that 
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the stage would corrupt, or perpetuate cor- 
ruptions of, the English language. 
Whether or not Swift suggested to Gay the 
idea of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ (see A. Nicoll, 
‘XVIII Century Drama 1700-1750,’ pp. 3, 
239), it is certain that he followed with inter- 
est the fortunes of his friend’s plays. In a 


advising changes in the ‘ Wife of Bath.’ 
On July 10, 1732, he sent gossip of stage 
affairs in London. He also refers to advice 
given to Gay when he writes to Orrery, 
March 22, 1752/1733. His letter to Pope, 
March 30, 1733, refers to advice given to 
Orrery concerning the ill-fated ‘ Achilles,’ a 
play published after Gay’s death. More- 
over, he wrote his only review of a play when 
he discussed the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ in No. 3 
of the Intelligencer. He starts by em- 
phasizing the value of humour in satire and 
its ability to laugh men out of their follies 
and vices :— 

And although some things are too 
solemn or sacred to be turned into ridicule, yet 
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tions from the evidence presented. First, 


| Swift was apparently not a student of prin- 


| of dramatic literature. 


ted dramatic literature in the sense that he 
was thoroughly and intimately acquainted 
with any one dramatist or any one period 
A possible exception 


| may have to be made in the case of Ben Jon- 
letter, March 19, 1729/30, he wrote to Gay | 


serious, | 


the abuses of them are certainly not, since it is | 


allowed that corruption in religion, 
satire. . 


tirely new, 
done eminent service, both to religion and 
morality (‘Prose Works of Swift’ (ed. Temple 
Scott) ix, 318-319). 

After briefly commenting to the effect that 
all the characters in the ‘ Opera’ are ‘‘just, 


politics | 
and law may be proper topics for this kind of | 
. Gay, hath by a turn of humour, en- | 
placed vices of all kinds in the} 
strongest and most odious light; and thereby | 


and none of them carried beyond nature or | 


hardly beyond practice’’ (#bid, 321) Swift 
continues his praise of the realistic satire of 
the play and concludes by calling it ‘‘ this 
excellent moral performance.’’ All this 
high praise, together with the extraordinary 
remark, ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera has knocked 
down Gulliver,’’ (Swift to Gay, March 28, 


1728) is ample proof that Swift believed the | 


function of dramatic satire should be found 
in laughing at corruption of all kinds. A 
mockery of evil, an exposé of corrupt prac- 


son, although here too the evidence is meagre, 
Secondly, he seems to have scrupulously 
avoided the theatre. Thirdly, his objections 
to the theatre were based upon the positive 
faults that it corrupted morals (See ‘A 
Letter of Advice to a Young Poet ’—‘ Prose 
Works of Swift,’ ed. Temple Scott, 2, 109) 
and helped to corrupt the language, and 
upon the negative fault that too few plays 
laughed at follies and vices. Although 
Swift helped benefit plays, assisted his friend 
Sheridan’s school performances, and praised 
his friend Gay’s satire, his real reaction to 
plays and dramatic performances seems to 
have been one of indifference, if not of active 
dislike. Swift was far from being a Puritan 
hater of the ‘‘ sinful playhouse,” but in his 
insistence that the drama be didactic he was 
perilously near one aspect of Puritanism. 
C. M. WEssTER. 
University of Tennessee. 


A LINK WITH NELSON: TOMB OF 
DANIEL HARRINGTON. 


HE tomb of which photographs of the 

stone and site are here offered, is in the 

old cemetery at Dieppe, which is shortly to 

be cleared. There are many other graves of 
Englishmen in the immediate vicinity. 

Daniel Harrington’s death is recorded in 
the register of Dieppe Town Hall :— 

Du 19e. jour du mois d’Avril 1837, 2h. du soir, 
acte de décts de Daniel Harrington, décédé en 
cette ville, le méme jour, & 11h. du matin, pro- 
priétaire, lieutenant de la Marine Anglaise agé 
de 60 ans, né en Irlande, & Waterford, demt. a 


| Dieppe, au faubourg de la Porte de la Barre, 


tices, a lesson taught, all this he found in | 
the ‘ Opera,’ and, therefore, he praised it. | 


He was apparently blind to the broader scope 


of the drama and unsympathetic with any | 


non-satiric presentation of life. He seemed 
incapable of divorcing a play from its pos- 
sible influence on some serious defect or evil ; 
in other words, he took a quite moralistic, 
even Puritanical, attitude towards the 
drama, and required of it, through satire, 
a positive influence for good. 

Certain conclusions seem valid as deduc- 


| 


chemin du Préche, No. 17. 

Epoux d’Anne Beane, née en Angleterre, & 
York et mariée & Plymouth, Devon, le 12 fev. 
1798, fils de feu Daniel Harrington et de feue 
Dora Keogh, décédés au dit lieu de York. 

Sous la déclaration & nous faite par Jacques 
Beower, Ministre de la religion Anglicane a 
Dieppe, y demt, rue de la Barre, agé de 76 ans, 
et John Smale demt. au dit lieu, Dr. en 
Medecine, Agé de 41 ans, Voisins et Amis. 


Signatures ... 
This 


information and “the photographs 
(Continued on p. 457). 
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The Old Cemetery, Dieppe. 
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at pp. 455, 456, were obtained for me by my 
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friend, Monsieur Henri Cahingt, of Dieppe, | 


Membre de la commission des Antiquités de 
la Seine Inferieure, et de l’Histoire de Nor- 


mandie. 
LAURENCE F. FIeExp. 
Villa St. Angelo, Fort Road, Newhaven, 
Sussex. 


XVIII CENTURY CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


‘N: and Q.’ readers may possibly care to 
see the following advertisements of 

books for children published in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, culled from the 
London newspapers. 
THE History of Genesis... . illustrated 

with nearly Forty Figures. Fitted for the 
use of Schools and recommended to Teachers of 
Children, as a Book very proper for the learn- 
ing them to read English; and instructing 
them in the right understanding of these 
Divine Histories. The Second Edition. Sold by 
A. Bell at the Cross Keys and Bible in Corn. 
hill. Price 1s. 

(Flying Post July 11-14, 1702). 

PLAY Book for Children to allure them 

to Read as soon as they can Speak Plain, 
compos’d of Small Pages, on purpose not to 
tire Children and Printed with a fair and 
pleasant Letter, the Matter and Method plainer 
_ Easier than any ever yet printed. Price 
A 

(Postman July 16-18, 1702). 

A GUIDE to True English; by the Help 

of which children may be taught in a short 
time to master their Reading in all its Difficul- 
ties and Niceties of Pronounciation, as of 
Gazette Words or the like; and afterwards to 
Write True English without the least Know. 
ledgs of Grammar Learning . . . Composed for 
the Use of a Reading-School at the Cock and 
Swan in Cannon St. 


(Post-Boy July 18-21, 1702). 
HE London New Method and Art of | 
Teaching Children to spell and read. 
(Mist’s Weekly Journal Nov. 7, 1719). 


EOGRAPHY for Children. 
(‘Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany July 7, 1737). 
TE Child’s New Plaything. Intended to 
make the Learning to read a Diversion in- 
stead of a Task. 
(Champion or Evening Advertiser Feb. 20, 
1741). 
)IRST Book for Children. 5th Edition. 6d. 
(Daily Post Dec. 24, 1745). 
PROPER New-Year’s Gift to Children. 
The Child’s Entertainer . . . Adorn’d with 
above thirty Cuts... The W hole forming the | 


most agreeable and innocent Amusement for | 
Children. 


| be associated with Worcestershire. 
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To lead up Learning’s Hill the infant Mind 
Instruction should with lov’d Delight be 
joined. 
(General Advertiser Jan. 1, 1748). 


HE Child’s New Year’s Gift. . . . Recom- 
mended to all Kind Mothers as an Instruc- 
tive and Entertaining Companion for their 
Children. 
(General Advertiser Jan. 2, 1748). 


(THE Child’s Delight, or Little Master and 
Miss’s instructive and diverting Companion 
By a Lover of Children. 
(General Advertiser Dec. 21, 1748). 
ITTLE Master’s Miscellany. The Trifle 
or the Gilded Toy, To Humour Every Girl 
and Boy 
Now, little Master, whine and cry 
Till dear Mamma Consent to Buy 
The pretty little Gilded Toy. 


(General Advertiser Dec. 21, 1748). 


W. J. PayLinc WRIGa8T. 
A WORCESTERSHIRE BADGE; 
THREE SICKLES. — In Salwarpe 


Church, Worcestershire, is a floor tile bear- 
ing the device of three sickles intertwined 
within a circular cable wreath. The sickles 
appear to have serrated edges and may per- 
haps enclose a mullet. 


The standard of Lord Hastings, Earl of 


Huntingdon, bears a device of three silver 
sickles interlaced. (See Lord Howard de 
Walden: ‘Banners, standards and badges 


from a Tudor Manuscript in the College of 
Arms,’ 1904, p. 188). H. S. Grazebrook’s 
‘Heraldry of Worcestershire,’ 1873, records 
that the Hastings arms, Argent a maunch 
sable, were formerly in a glass at Salwarpe 
and Severn-Stoke, and John de Hastings 
held the manor of Birlingham in 41 Edw. 


TIL 


The banner of Sir John Hungerford (Lord 
Howard de Walden, p. 176) bears a device 
of three silver sickles interlaced enclosing 
a mullet. Glazebrook says that Edmund, 
son of Sir Walter Hungerford, Knt., 
acquired Suckley Manor, Worcestershire, 
temp. Henry V. 

Further, Glazebrook notes that the Nan- 
fan family of Birtsmorton Court, Worcester- 
shire, from the days of Henry VI, had in 
the reign of Henry VIII a badge or crest of 
three hooked spikes (or according to Fair- 
bairn’s ‘ Book of Crests,’ three sickles) one 
erect, the others in saltire tied together at 
the handles. 

It seems a curious coincidence that in 
three different ways the three sickles should 
I have 
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no time to investigate the matter further; 
but send this note in order that the informa- 
tion should not be lost. An amplification 
from a Worcestershire authority would be 
welcome. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


WAPENTAKE OF MAKERFIELD.—The 
pre-Conquest and Domesday Hundreds 
of Warrington and Newton or, as the latter 
was often called, Makerfield (Ekwall, ‘ Place- 
Names of Lanes.,’ 93) are said to have been 
merged in the Hundred of West Derby ‘“ be- 
fore the reign of Henry II, probably early 
in that of Henry I”’ (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ 1ii. 
1907, p. 1). 
Warrington, for the township of Culcheth 
in the parish of Winwick was included in 


it (ibid. 318) and the jury of the wapen- | 


take of West Derby dealt with this vill in 
1246 (Rec. Soc. Lancs and Ches, xlvii. 76). 
Is it, however, true as regards Newton? 
According to Prof. Tait, these two wapen- 
takes had been united to that of West Derby 
by 1229, but the wapentake of Makerfield was 
mentioned as late as 1169 (V.C.H. Lancs., 


ii. 1908, pp. 193-4 and note 160; cf. also | 


Ekwall, op. cit., 94). In 1292 Richard de 
Walton claimed to be the King’s bailiff in the 
wapentakes of West Derby and Makerfield 
and the boroughs of Liverpool and Wigan 
(V.C.H. Lancs. iii. 24 note 14). However 
this may be, there was a wapentake of Maker- 
field in October, 1246, with a jury (Rec. Soc. 
ut sup., 62, 81, 119) separate from that of 
the wapentake of West Derby (ibid. 60, 117) ; 
the former dealt with Wigan, but there was 
a jury for the town of Liverpool (ibid. 60, 


81). 
a ae 


HE IMPORTANCE OF WITNESSES.— | 


It seems to me that possibly there is not 
sufficient attention given to copying the 
names of all witnesses in abstracting records. 


It may prove these are of no value, yet again | 


it may lead to definitely placing a family. 
I believe I am correct in thinking that on 
a large percentage of records there were apt 
to be relatives witnessing. Finding an iso- 


lated reference to a surname would be of | 
little importance, but when the same family | 
names occur not once, but several, or num- | 
erous times on records, it may serve as a | 


working clue to a missing line of descent. 
This has been brought to my attention by 
discovering that a record in my possession 
for many years and which was of no value, 
in reality contained names 
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This may be so in the case of | 


of families in ! 


which I was interested and which would 
have saved several years of research. The 
suggestion is made believing it would clarify 
various puzzles if followed more widely. 


Dy MM: Vi. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN ON A POEM BY 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. — An 
| unlocated clipping from a dealer’s list is 
before me, describing a manuscript note of 
Frank B. Carpenter, who had painted a 
portrait of Lincoln. He says of the fourth 
| stanza of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘ Last 
| Leaf,’ beginning ‘‘ The mossy marbles rest, 
ene, 

This verse was repeated to me by Mr. Lin- 
coln. He remarked that for pure pathos he 
| thought it scarcely equalled in the English 
language. 

It may be recalled that most of the few 
| bits of Lincoln’s own poetry that have come 

down to us are of a melancholy cast. 


OLYBRIUS. 


ALTBY FAMILY. — Mrs. Matrsy Ver- 
RILL may like to know of an inscription 
on a tomb in Greasley Churchyard, Notts :— 
Sacred to the Memory of Charles Maltby, 
who died Jan. 3rd, 1821, aged 96 years. 
ae nr industry he passed through 
ife, 
Attached to his children, his friends and his 
wife, 
And reached the advanced age of 90 you see, 
Having lived an example of economy. 
I quote from a history of Greasley entitled 
‘ Griseleia,’ by Rodolph, Baron von Hube, 
| published in 1901. 


| LAWN TENNIS: PELOTA.—Forthcommg 
| +“ coming developments and enlargements at 
the Manor House Hotel, Leamington Spa, re- 
mind us that the first public lawn tennis 
match in England was played on its three 
acres of garden ground in 1872, under the 
| game’s first name of ‘‘ Pelota.’’ In that year 
or soon after, the Leamington Pelota Club 
was founded by Major T. H. Gem, Mr. J. B. 
A. Pereira (a Spanish merchant residing 
| there), Dr. F. H. Haynes, and Dr. A. W. 
Tomkins. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes 1891 and 1895 as the 
| earliest known mentions of ‘‘ Pelota, a new 
outdoor game of Basque origin.’’ But a 
search of the Leamington Courier file for 
1872 would doubtless unearth its use about a 
generation earlier than those years. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


Witrrep H. Ho.ipen. 
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Readers’ Queries. _ 





BALLANT. — This word, corresponding to } 


English “‘ ballad,” is said by Jamieson, 
1825, to be the general pronunciation amongst 
the vulgar throughout Scotland. Scott uses 
it in his novels, and it is common enough 
since his time in literary Scots. Could any 
of your readers give any instance of it from 
Scottish literature prior to the time of Scott. 
‘ Ballant ’’ does not seem to occur in O. Sc., 
the most common forms being “ ballat’’ and 
‘* ballet.” WwW. G. 


XTHWART.—I wonder if any of your 
readers has come across the word 
‘‘Oxthwart,’’ which occurs in the Terrier 
of a West-Country rector of my acquaint- 
ance? From its context it obviously refers to 
a piece of land — out from the regular 
shape of a field (what is known in some 
parts as a ‘“‘ gore’’), its form necessitating 
its being ploughed in furrows that do not 
correspond to those on the main field. I 
have little doubt that the word ‘‘ athwart”’ 
is akin to it, and it may well signify a piece 
of land that had to be ploughed by the oxen 
athwart the rest of the field. 
The Oxford Dictionary does not mention 
the word, and it is not to be found in a dic- 
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| among country-men. 


| tocratic type. 
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(THE SILVER WAR BADGE.—This was 

issued to (some of the) individuals who 
| had served at least seven days with the col- 
ours since 4 Aug., 1914, and who were dis- 
charged on medical grounds or on account 


of age. After a certain period, the issue 
of this badge was discontinued. When 


exactly was this? Was it necessary to apply 
for the badge? Was the issue stopped be- 
cause there were so many applicants, or what 
was the reason ? 
R, S. B. 
HE ARISTOCRATIC TYPE.—There ap- 
pears to be a very definite conception of 
the type of face which may be regarded as 
‘“well-bred ’’ or ‘‘aristocratic.’’ Needless 
to say, the type is by no means confined to 
persons who, as far as is known, are of 
superior lineage, of special culture or educa- 
tion. Possibly the type is more common 
As a general rule, the 
snub-nose suggests the plebeian type, the 
Roman or Duke of Wellington nose the aris- 
Are these conceptions based 
on racial origins, and has the subject been 
dealt with by any writers ? 
Those who remember the large bodies of 


| Australian troops in France during the early 


tionary of agricultural terms that was com- | 


piled by the London School of Economics. 
R. F. SHarp. 


INEAGE OF QUAKER BUTLERS.—In 
exiracts from letters of a cousin, the late 
Cephas Butler, of Birmingham, I find some 


remarks endeavours made to trace a con- | : : 
: = os | the collection at the present time? 


nection between his own family, early 
Quakers, and the Irish Butlers. Writing to 
his relatives in 1917, he mentions correspond- 
ence on the subject with the Marquis of 


Ormonde, and with the Heralds’ Office. 
There was a story that a Butler, having be- | 
come a follower of George Fox, refused | 


a marquisate, on Quaker principles; and 
that this was then conferred upon his next 
brother. The crest of five plumes was re- 
duced to three—the present Ormonde crest— 
and the remaining two assigned to the 
brother who declined the title. 

What can have served as the nucleus of 
this story? Is there, as a fact, any evi- 
dence of connection between any 
Butler and the Ormonde Butlers 
period, about 1624-1690 ? 

WIti1AM BUutTLeER. 

3, Dunkirk Road, Southport. 


Quaker | 
of that | the family of Thomas Slocombe, of 


years of the war, will recall the remarkably 
“* well-bred’’ cut of face. 
Po De Mi: 


HE OUVRY COLLECTION OF BAL- 
LADS.—In the library of the British 


| Museum there is a “ Catalogue of Old Bal- 


| Sudeley Castle, 
| mistress, 


lads in the possession of 
Esq., President of the 
tiquaries,’’ published in 


Frederic Ouvry, 
Society of An- 
1877. Where is 


J. H. LE&stie. 


ATHERINE PARR.—In ‘ Highways and 

Byways of Gloucestershire,’ pp. 162, 3, 

| the writer says :—‘‘ Sir Thomas Seymour... 

lover of Queen Catherine Parr . . . restored 

and there received his ex- 

the Queen of England, now his 
wife.” 

Is there any foundation, in any substantial 
or responsible historian, for this ‘‘ scandal 
about Queen ’’ Catherine ? 

s. 


LOCOMBE OF BAGBOROUGH. — Could 

any correspondent tell me anything of 
West 
Bagborough in the County of Somerset, Esq., 
living 1791? He is mentioned in Collinson’s 
‘ History of Somerset’ as being (in 1791) 
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Lord of the Manor of West Bagborough. 
C. E. Grsss. 


ANNA SWANWICK. — Does any reader 
of your columns know how I can get into 
touch with relatives or friends of the late 
Miss Anna Swanwick? I have found no 
mention of her in the columns of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
and the only printed matter of any length 
dealing with her life is the ‘ Memoir’ by 
her niece, Miss Mary L. Bruce. 

I am most anxious to trace any out-of-the- 
way printed or manuscript material relat- 
ing to her life or to her work as scholar, phil- 
anthropist, and leading figure in opening 
higher education to women. Bedford and 
Queen’s Colleges, London, to name only two, 
owed much to her. 

Letters of hers would, of course, be par- 
ticularly helpful for the biographical work 
in which I am engaged. 

Can any of your readers help me? 

Mavp Rutty. 

104 East 8ilst Street, New York, 

N.Y., U.S.A. 

[We take it for granted our correspondent 

has consulted the ‘ D.N.B.’]. 


** T).D.C.Q.”’—Will someone kindly tell me 

the meaning of these four letters? 
They are the conclusion of the Dedication of 
a Latin medical thesis by Jonathan Binns, 
M.D. (1747-1812) written in 1772. 

Viro celeberrimo, H. D. Gaubio.. . Nec non 
Avunculo suo carissimo Abrahamo Sutcliff ... 
Hance Dissertationem .. Monumentum parvu- 
lum 

D:D: C.-Q. 


GEORGE J. BINNs. 


LACE-NAME 
the local government areas in the County 
of Durham is one known as ‘“‘ Brandon and 
Byshottles Urban District.’’ Brandon is the 
name of a place well known in the county, 
but Byshottles presents a puzzle, as no one 
appears to know, supposing it is meant as 
the name of a place, where the place is situ- 
ated. 


In old records the ‘‘ Brandon by Shottley | 


Constabulary ” is mentioned. From this it 
might be inferred that there was a_ place 
called Shottley in the neighbourhood, but no 
place so named appears to be known. Assum- 
ing the existence of a Shottley, the modern 


name ‘“ Byshottles’’ may naturally be re- | 


duced to a corruption of ‘‘ By Shottley.”’ 


Mawer, in his ‘ Place-Names of Northum- | 


BYSHOTTLES.—Amongst | 


| Sistine and Durham,’ does not deal with 
Byshottles. 

I should be glad to receive some explana- 
tion of the name, if possible. 


H. ASKEw. 
NDERSON FAMILIES. — I should be 


glad if any reader could give me the 
names of the parents of the following Ander- 
sons :— 

1. Alexander Anderson, of Highgate, mar- 
ried Mary, dau. of Sir Robert Bewicke (b. 
1728). 

2. John Anderson, of 
daughter Mary married 
Stirling, 13 March, 1818. 

3. Robert Anderson, of Eskbank, married 
circa 1800, Harriet, 2nd dau. of David Stew- 
art, banker and merchant in Edinburgh, by 
his wife Anne Fordyce. 

4. William Anderson, farmer at Upper 
Liberton, and a burgess and guild-brother of 
the City of Edinburgh, circa 1740. 

5. William Anderson, feuar at Carnwath, 
circa 1750. He married Margaret Melrose. 

6. Rev. Patrick Anderson, one of the per- 
| secuted Presbyterian ministers who at the 
| Restoration was ejected from his living and 

imprisoned at the Bass. He had a_ son, 
James Anderson, author of the ‘ Diplomata 
Scotiae,’ b. in Edinburgh 5 Aug., 1662; d. 
London 1728. 

7. Alexander Anderson, an eminent mathe- 
| matician, b. in Aberdeen at the close of the 
| sixteenth century. Between 1612 and 1619 
| he published various treatises on geometrical 
| and algebraic science, at Paris. 
| 8. George Anderson, who, in 1638, intro- 
| duced the art of letter-press printing into 
| Glasgow. He had a son Andrew, made 
| King’s printer for Scotland in 1671. 
| 9. Alison Anderson, a famous beauty, said 
| to have been the daughter of a burgess in 
Aberdeen. She married firstly, Alexander 
Forbes, of Tolquhon, and secondly, circa 
1549, Alexander Forbes, VIII of Pitsligo. 


London. His 
Captain William 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
| Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
| PRYRON’S GROTTO: INSCRIPTION 
WANTED. — The famous ‘‘ Grotta 


Arpaia’’ at Porto Venere, near Spezia, 
| Italy, collapsed early on the morning of 16 
| Nov. Byron once swam across the gulf and 
| landed in this cave, and afterwards wrote 
| a considerable part of ‘ The Corsair’ there. 
I should be glad to have a copy of the in- 
| scription on the marble tablet in the grotto. 
| J. ARDAGH. 
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Replies. 
A ‘‘ HODENING ’”’ AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME. 
(clxiii. 427). 


T appears that this practice survived until 

1908-9 at the following places in Kent: St. 
Nicholas-at-Wade, Hoath; Walmer and 
Deal. At Ramsgate it appears to have died 
out at some date between the years 1807 
and 1838. 

A full description of the ‘‘ hooden ’’ or 
‘“hoodening ’’ will be found in a very inter- 
esting and well illustrated book, 
Hooden Horse, An 
Custom,’ by 
1909. 

H. HAnneEnN. 


Though the parade of the Horse’s 
Head may have died out at Ramsgate 
in Kent, this custom still flourishes in 
Cheshire. The traditional Mummers’ Play 
performed by the “Soul-cakers’’ on All 
Souls’ Day is always ended by the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Wild Horse,’’ whose driver nar- 
rates its travels, prowess and ancestry. This 
“Wild Horse’’ is in one case the painted 
skull of a horse, and in another a wooden 
affair; in both cases the jaws are made to 
work, and as at Ramsgate, much play is 
made by snapping with them. The head 
is mounted on a short pole, and a cloth 
covers the man who supports it and acts as 
its hind legs. 

Till comparatively recently many of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Northwich 
and Lymm, in Cheshire, had their gangs of 
Soul-Cakers, but I know of only two regular 
gangs now—at Comberbach and at Antrobus- 
with-Sevenoaks. (See ‘The Comberbach 
Version of the Soul-Caking Play,’ by 
A. W. B. Trans. of the Lan. and Ches. 
Antiquarian Socy., vol, xliv., 1929). 

In Wales also a horse’s head pays house- 
to-house visits similar to those of the Soul- 
Cakers, and, as I have been told by an eye- 
witness, the jaws are made to snap in the 
same way. 

This is known as Mari Lwyd (ef. 
‘Byways in British Archaeology,’ by Walter 
Johnson, ch. x. p. 442). Evidently it is a 
Christmas custom, and recently in the Royal 
Pictorial Magazine (1932) there was a photo- 
graph taken at Llangynwd, Glamorgan, with 
the statement that the horse’s head (spelt 
“Meri-Lwyd’’?) accompanied the carol 


|mare’”’ is 


‘The | 
East Kent Christmas | 
Percy Maylam, Canterbury, | 


|in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 


| ham Assize Rolls, 1235/6 and 1242.’ 


| Society, vol. exxvii. 


| singers. 


In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and prob- 


| ably other counties in N.E. England, the 
Hobb, 


y-Horse—a head of the same kind—is, 
or was till quite recently, carried round with 


| the usual demand for largesse, 


The Horse is connected in some way with 


| the Corn-Spirit cult (see Frazer’s ‘ Golden 


Bough,’ ‘ Spirits of the Corn and the Wild’), 


| and it has been suggested that the use of 


the Horse’s Head at the end of harvest by 
the Soul-Cakers was a relic of this belief, 
though the harvest custom of ‘‘ crying the 
of a very different nature and 
deals with the last ears of corn left standing 
in the field. 

A. W. Boyp. 


This custom is still observed at Richmond 


M. H. Donps. 


“(‘ET DOWN TO BRASS TACKS” 

(clx. 296, 393, 447, 463; clxi. 17, 105, 
123, 139, 233, 304).—In a programme of Fox 
and Sharpley’s Minstrels at the Stuyvesant 
Institute, 659, Broadway, New York (unfor- 
tunately without date, but procured with a 
number of other broadsides dated 1861) I 
find that the performance was “‘ To conclude 
with the Plantation Song and Dance, Come 
down with the Brass Tacks!!’’ This is an 
interesting variation of the phrase, and sug- 
gests that a humorous story is at the bottom 
of it. 

To GO Me. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS AND ASSIZES 
(clxiii. 312, 355, 395). — Northumberland. 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 1st series, vol. i. 
(1822) p. 149 et seg. Calendars of the pris- 
oners confined in the High Castle in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne at the Assizes for North- 
umberland in the years 1628 and 1629. 

Northumberland County History, vol. viii. 
Tynemouthshire, p. 218 et seq. Pleas of the 
Crown of the liberty of the Prior of Tyne- 
mouth at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1293. 

John Hodgson, ‘A History of Northum- 
berland,’ Part II, vol. i., pp. 23n and 27n. 
Gilbert de Umfreville—claimed to plead by 
his own justices all pleas of the Crown and 
other pleas occurring within his franchise 
of Redesdale, 1292. List of causes claimed 
by him. 

Durham. ‘ Two Thirteenth-Century Dur- 
Surtees 


M. H. Donps. 
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yent DDIAEVAL LATIN ” (elxiii. 424), 
dquarium amelatum is an enamelled 

ewer. Cabalum I fail to recognize; Gabalum 

was used at that period for a cross, but one 

does not see its connection with a paten. 

The old English word syde, applied to a 
gown or vestment, denoted length (talaris), 
so we find in mediaeval vocabularies 
‘** Robon, a side cassock reaching below the 
knees.’’ In the Paston Letters we find that 
Clement Paston had, when at college in 
1457, ‘‘a chort blew gowne yt was resydyd, 
and mad of a syd gowne.”’ Syde, sid, syyd, 
is the Anglo-Saxon sid, meaning spacious. 
In Lincolnshire, and in some parts of the 
North, a long field is called a ‘“‘ side field,” 
and a high hill, a “ side hill.” Hence also 
the common expression for a_ person 
assumes an air of undue importance—‘‘ he 
puts on too much side.’’ 

Possibly in the “2 paria sindaliorum 
have a variant of sindones, 
used ito cover the offertory bread at the Mass. 

The last paragraph of the query suggests, 
if the context will carry the meaning, that 
iste dominus, having joined the Friars 
Minor (in minoribus constitutus), remitted 
the debt. A Friar Minor, on taking the vow 
of poverty, would lose the right to any pos- 
session of property or to recover a debt. 


J. Be F. 


In ‘ Lincoln Wills,’ vols. i. and ii., being 
vols. v. and x. of the Lincoln Record Society, 
published 1914 and 1918, there are glossaries ; 
the former of these gives translations of two 
of the words enquired about. Unum acquar- 
ium amelatum: this last word is evidently 
a form of aimelatus = enamelled. Syde 
seems to stand for ‘“‘ syde or side cotte’’ = 
long coat, or great coat. 


”? we 


ALFRED WELBY. 


Unum aquarium amelatum is “ one enam- 
elled ewer.’’ ‘‘ Ewer’’ is the same word as 
aquarium, by way of the Old French euwier. 
Amelatum is one of dozens of Latin varia- 
tions of émail (esmail, smalto, enamel), some 
of them very confusing. Palegrave (1530) 
has ‘‘ammell for gold smythes: esmael.”’ 

2 paria Sindaliorum is ‘‘ two pairs of epis- 
copal buskins”’ (i.e., sandals). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OYON ABBEY, FRANCE (clxiii. 370, 
412).—There were at least two abbeys 

at Noyon, Saint-Barthélmy and Saint-Eloi 
(Henri Stein, ‘ Bibliog. générale des cartu- 
laires francais,’ 1907, Nos. 2777-8, p. 381), 


edie AND ) QUERIES. 
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a priory at sienna tdi: now Charle- 
val (ibid. Nos. 2785-6, p. 381) and an abbey 
at La Noé (ibid. No. 1864, p. 255). 


BH. FE. A. 


‘OSIN (clxiili. 297, 339).—The ‘ Catalogue 
of the London Library ’ does not identify 
Cosin and styles him ‘‘ Secretary to the 
Commissioners for Forfeited Estates’’ (p. 
574; ‘Suppl. 1920-8,’ p. 235; cf. also Est- 
court and Payne, ‘ Engl. Cath. Nonjurors,’ 
p. v.). This appears to be a mistake made 
also by his son James, who describes him as 
‘Secretary to the Hon. Commissioners ”’ 
(Payne, ‘ Records of Engl. Cath.,’ 141). 
The Secretary was Arthur Branthwait, esq., 
appointed at a salary of £300 per annum, 
24 June 1716, and Cosin’s name appears no- 
| where among those of the officials appointed 
| (loc. cit.). John Cosin (loc, cit.; Estcourt 
and Payne, op. cit., p. vi) was probably 
merely clerk or transcriber for Chambers 
Slaughter, Accountant General to the For- 
feited Estates Commission (ibid, 351; Payne, 
op. cit., 141), and indeed is so described on 
the title-page of the original edition of the 
‘List of Names of the Roman Catholics, 
| Nonjurors.” Among Slaughter’s accounts 
are payments on 22 Oct. 1718 and 16 Jan. 
| 1718/19 totalling £62 to John ‘“‘Cosens’’ for 
| work done by him and his son for ‘‘ the ab 
stracting of the Registry,’’ evidently the 
‘List’ just referred to (Payne, loc. cit.). 
His son James Cosin edited it in 1745, and a 
new edition, or impression, was issued the 


| following year by Charles Cosin, ‘‘ appar- 
|ently a brother of James Cosin’”’ (Estcourt 
and Payne, op. cit., p. v.). 
j 7 a ee 


HRISTOPHER HOPKINS (clxiii. 295, 
372).—Perhaps your correspondent can 

| give his widow’s name and say when she 
| died. There is a bond at Lancaster for the 
| marriage of Christopher Hopkins of Hilder- 
stone gent. and Anne Hopkins, both of 
Warton parish, 16 Nov. 1689 (Rec. Soc. 
Lancs. and Ches. Ixxiv. 123). The parish 
registers of Warton in Kendal have been 
printed to 1669 in the Warton Parochial 
Magazine, beginning in October 1883 (Burke, 
‘Key to Anc. Par. Reg.,’ 153 note 14), but 
I have not seen this; the Lancs. Par. Reg. 
Soc. have a transcript, but I don’t know 
whether they have printed it. Hilderstone 
is in Yealand Redmayne (V.C.H. Lancs, 
viii, 175, 152 map; iii, map at end, section 
II) and there are some wills and admon. of 
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the family (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., x. 
148, 156; xiii. 135, 141). Christopher’s name 
is always spelt Hopkins (once Hoppkins) in 
the Lancaster parish registers. His sons 
Thomas and Henry were buried there 21 
Jan. 1694/5 and 16 Oct. 1701 (Lancs. Par. 
Reg. Soc., Ivii, 133, 145) and his daughter 
Mary, who was baptised 25 Dec. 1705, was 
born a fortnight earlier (ibid, 22). His 
daughter Anne was married there 30 Jan. 
1719/20 (ibid. 269), by virtue of a licence 
issued the day before (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and 
Ches. Ixxv, 139). She survived her husband 
and lived to a ripe old age, dying only in 
1785 (Manchester Notes and Queries, vii, 
162); their son who died from gaol fever in 
1746, aged about 21 (zbid. 168) was no doubt 
Henry Bracken, bapt. at Lancaster 20 Dec. 
1724 and buried there 10 May, 1746 (Lancs. | 
Par. Reg. Soc., lvii. 55, 235). For Dr. 
Bracken’s “‘ paper war’’ (Manchester Notes 
and Queries, vii, 162) with Dr. Preston 
Christopherson of Lancaster (Rec. Soc. 


Lancs. and Ches., xxiii, 29) at the time of | 


his first mayoralty, see ‘ Lancs. and Ches. 
Antiq. Notes,’ ii., pp. 169-73. 
|: el ae 


ONG: DERWENTWATER (clxiii. 427). 
—I cannot fit in the statement ascribed 

to Captain William Long with the Derwent- 
water pedigree. The third Earl, beheaded 
in 1716, had an only daughter, Lady Anne 
Radcliffe (not Ratcliffe), who was married 
once only and to the eighth Lord Petre of 
Writtle. Charles, brother of the third Earl, 
who would have been fifth Earl but for the 
attainder, and was beheaded in 1746, had 
four daughters, but only one, Mary, was 
married, to Francis Eyre, of Hassop. 


I cannot see how a daughter or niece of 


So | 


| authors 


| but I cannot identify any tale as his. 


| Fees,’ I 


| ber 


see Roland de Axstede, Rolland 
Avenel, Rolland Vicomte de Dinan, Roland, 
Dean of Hulme, Roland le Strange, and 
doubtless there are many others. The name 
occurs three times in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer. 

R. So B. 


‘tHE PIC-NIC PAPERS ’ (clxiii. 296).— 

When this was reprinted in Phila- 
delphia by Lea and Balnchard, 1841, Poe re- 
viewed it in Graham’s Magazine for Novem- 
(reprinted, Harrison’s edition of his 
Works, 1903, x. 206f.). He relied for infor- 
mation largely on the introduction, but knew 
Macrone’s name, which was not there given, 
and seems to have had some independent in- 
formation about the volumes. He tells us 
that the third volume of the English edition 
was not reprinted in America, since it was 
itself a reprint of the ‘ Charcoal Sketches ° 
of the Philadelphia humourist, Joseph C. 
Neal, though without mention of Neal’s 
name. Poe says he thinks Dickens not res- 
ponsible for this. Incidentally Neal’s stories 
usually have alliterative titles, and Mr. 
T. Cann HuGues may thus identify some of 


| the tales, if his later edition splits up the 


of the earlier. Poe names several 

as contributors, the only one not 
known by Mr. Hucues is G. P. R. James, 
Poe 


order 


| seems to name only authors who occur in the 
| first volume, and I suspect he read only that, 


| by James, 


and guessed that one of the tales therein was 
But there is a chance that he 
heard of the tale by rumour. I may add 


| that according to the British Museum Cata- 
| logue of Printed Books, Brah-Brau, col. 19, 


either of the beheaded Earls can have mar- | 


tied Captain Long’s paternal grandfather. 


Rh. 8. 5. 
OHN DENT, M.P. (clxiii. 427). — Prob- 
ably Mr. Cann Hvucues knows that 


according to Pink and Beavan, John Dent 
was a London banker, or partner in Child 
and Co., supported the slave trade, and in- 
troduced the dog tax. Died December, 1826. 


R. S. B. 


Na ROLAND BOIS IN ‘ AS YOU LIKE 

IT’ (clxiii. 426).—Though Roland was 
certainly an uncommon name in the six- 
teenth century, it was far from so in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In vol. 
li. of Farrer’s ‘Honours and Knights’ 


| Parliament in 1623-4. 


’ 


‘Brambletye House’ is by Horace Smith, 
who must have written ‘ Esther.’ 


THomas OLLIve Masport. 


HE PLUMSLEIGH FAMILY (celxiii. 
426).—The Plumleighs were important 
people of Dartmouth. Several of them held 
the office of mayor, and one was member of 
Sir Richard P. was 
the son of John P., who was mayor in 1619- 
20. Vivian’s Visitation of Devon contains 
information about John P.’s_ marriage, 


| which should be read subject to the remarks 


| xliv. p. 
| family, Thomas P., 


Association, 1912, vol. 
another member of the 
it was said in 1598, that 
he had thrown stones at the mayor, and went 


Trans. Devon 
654. Of 


in 


| about armed, refusing to obey orders because 


the mayor had ordered the removal of a heap 
of stones which lay hurtful to shipping in 








ds 
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the harbour. ome: Dev. Assoc. 1911, vol. 
xliii. p. 147). Further Plumleigh references 
may be found in Acts of the Privy Council, 
1578, 1578-9, and in Cal. State Papers 
Domestic, 1628, 1635, 1653, 1655-6, 1657, 
1657-8, 1659-60, 1660. 

Plumleigh tomb, so called, at Dartmouth, 
was not a burial-place, but a stone table for 
the convenience of traders wishing to count 
money or write (Hearne’s Collections, vol. iv 
p. 81, Oxford Hist. Soc. 1897). There were 
similar tomb or tome stones at Barnstaple, 
Bideford and Hartland (Devon and Corn- 
wall N. and Q., vol. xv. p. 105). 

It may be added that Gordons are found 
at Dartmouth from the fourteenth century 


(Cal. Fine Rolls, 1342, p. 503, Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1341-3, p. 629). 

M. 
‘MHE VIRGINS OF TAUNTON DEAN’ 


(clxili. 44), Though not actually 
answering the question as to the ballad en- 
titled ‘ The Glory of the West, or The Vir- 
gins of Taunton Dean,’ the following extracts 
from ‘ A Short History of Taunton Castle ’ 
(pamphlet of 23 pages), by the Rev. D. P. 
Alford, published at Taunton in 1906, throw 





‘Engl. Cath. Nonjurors,’ 51) and_ their 
daughter Troath married William Bradshaw 
(ibid. 206) of Bishop Middleham (Gillow, 
‘Bibl. Dict. Engl. Cath.’ ii, 442; ‘ Cath. 
Rec. Soc.’ XXxvili, 125 note; ‘ Blundell's 
Diary,’ ed. T. E. Gibson, 35, 41), whose 
daughter Troath married John Ingleby of 
Lawkland and Clapdale Halls (‘ Obit. Book 
Engl. Bened.,’ ed. Birt. 229) ; Nicholas Blun- 
dell of Crosby calls Mary, another daughter 
of William Bradshaw, his cousin (‘ Blun- 
dell’s Diary,’ loc. cit.), so that they were 
probably members of a branch of the Brad- 
shaws of Haigh (Gillow, loc. cit.) near 
Wigan. On 17 Aug., 1722, Troth Mastin, of 


Grimoldsby Grange, Co. Lincoln, mentions 
her granddaughter Catherine Short, ‘‘ the 


daughter of my daughter Troth”’ (Payne, 
“Rec. of Engl. Cath.,’ 13-2), no doubt, by 
George Short of Grantham, maltster (ibid. 


34). 
Keturah has been mentioned in your 
columns. Keturah Collins was, I think, the 


name of a fashionable London photographer 


| about twenty years, but this would be a fore- 


a little light upon the incident referred to | 


in the ballad, and show 
existence as an historical fact :— 
On 18 June, 1685, the old 


Thursday, Castle 


that it had some | 
Popham, XVII cent. : 


looked down upon streets decorated with flags | 
and evergreens, where happy crowds were greet- | 


ing Monmouth with an ovation, as he rode in 
from Chard. On the 19th, it saw him in the 
market-place, reverently accepting “a small 
curious Bible” from Miss Blake, and courte- 
ously kissing her twenty-six scholars, who had 
presented him with colours worked with their 
own hands. (p. 20). 

Later in the year, after those blood-thirsty 
scoundrels Kirke (with his so-called 
org olly and Jeffreys had been at work, we 
read (p. 21):— 

* Wank women and boys were sentenced to 
eruel whippings in public; and the unhappy 
‘flag-maidens’ were kept in suspense as to 
their fate, until the ladies-in-waiting, 
scrupulous as their mistress, were induced by 


the representations of William Penn and Sir | 


Francis Warre, of Hestercombe, to accept 
about £2,000, instead of £7,000, for their ran- 
som. 


Society ror ARMy Historica RESEARCH 


name rather than a Christian name. 


2. A. 
Add Brilliana ———, wife of Alexander 
monument in Bourton- 
on-the-Hill church. Utrecia Smith, 1744; 
in Mickleton Church (St. Laurence), Glos. 
Shenstone’s 4th Elegy, ‘ Ophelia’s Urn,’ is 
dedicated to her. 

S. 

At ante p. 412 the name is referred to of 
Averella Todd in Virginia in 1675. Here 
is one from the adjoining state of Massachu- 
setts for the same period. 

“Mr. Antipas Boyce was married to Mrs. 
Hannah Hill, the daughter of Valentine 
Hill of Dover ye 24th Jan. 1659, by Jno 
Endecott, Governor.’’ The issue of this mar- 


riage was a son born 8 Feb., 1661, to whom 


| the name of Antipas after his father was 


as un- | 


| is referred to in 


| Rev. ii. 13: 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii. | 
35, 66, 266, 303, 338, 358, 3575, 412.— | 


What is Troath or Troth? Troath, 
ter of Sir Thomas Tempest of Stella, Bart., 
married John Kennett of Coxhoe (Payne, 


daugh- | 


| tion, 


given. Antipas is a contraction of Anti- 
patros, dvrimarpos meaning instead or in place 
of his father. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
the Gospels of Matthew, 
The name also occurs in 
Antipas, Martyr. 


CHARLES Boyce. 
ANTE MEMORIALS (clxiii. 333). — 


Query shows small notion of the dura- 
intensity and extent of Dante enthus- 


Mark, ard Luke. 
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jasm in U.S.A. Many memorials could be 


found noted in the files for the last thirty | 


years of the Quarterly Index to the New 


York Times, doubtless to be consulted in its | 


London office. 


given by the Dante Library vols. 


(10,000 


when bequeathed by Willard Fiske) at Cor- | 


nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass.. 


UAKERS AND TITHES (clxii. 27, 85). 


Earlier instances might be | 


| EPMONDES (clxiii. 


427).—Though not a 

direct reply to the query concerning 
Frances Edmondes, the following may be of 
interest, as it refers to a contemporary who 
was possibly related to Elizabeth’s maid of 


| honour. 


| lings 


—In connection with this question, there | 


are some interesting items in the 
of Northumberland,’ vol. iv., which illustrate 
the sufferings endured by Quakers in North- 
umberland in the seventeenth century. 

In the hamlet of Hayrake, in Allendale, 
there was a stone in a field which bore the 
inscription :— 

Here lyeth the body of Thomas Williamston, 
who suffered 10 years’ imprisonment on truth’s 


‘ History | 


In a book about the Huguenot family of 
de Guérin (of Guernsey) and its connections, 
entitled ‘Kith and Kin; a Narration of 
Events and Facts, Pedigrees, Arms, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches ’ by William Col- 
Lukis de Guérin, Fellow of the 
Huguenot Society of London (Guernsey, 
1887), the author on p. 60 records his mar- 
riage at Bath on 12 June, 1861, to ‘‘ Anna 
Maria, youngest daughter of Ezekiel 
Edmonds [sic], of Berrifield, Bradford, Wilt- 


| shire, J.P., Co. Wiltshire, by Mary Hart, 
| dau. of Samuel Hart and M. Overbury.”’ He 


account and the non-payment of tythe, and de- | 


parted this life 18th day of June, anno domini 
690. 


Under date 1686 there is the following 


adds in a footnote that :— 


The Overburys are an ancient family in 
Gloucestershire, from which sprang Sir 
Thomas Overbury, principally known by the 
tragic circumstance of his death in the 


| Tower, 1613. He was the intimate friend of 
| Sir Thomas Edmondes [sic], also from Glouces- 


same family, taken chiefly from ‘ Records of | 


the Society of Friends, | in Dickinson, ‘ Allen- 


dale and Whitfield ’ : 


Alexander Williamson of the Hayrake, in 
Allendale, was had to prison at Midsummer 
Sessions in the year 1686 by a writ of exrcom- 
municate capiendo, for non-payment of tithe, 
though they took their pleasure of his goods. 
And after he was in prison one Mathew Dod, 


| estimation of the author, 


| (who was born 15 Nov., 


took his hat from him and.Robert Dod took | 


his shoes from him for “ garnish ” as they call 
it, and the same would needs have take his 
coat also of him, but some of the rest of the 
prisoners rose up against them to restrain 
them; and they kept his hat several days but 
one of the prisoners pitied him and sent him 
an old hat to put on; else he must have gone 
bare head. And they kept his shoes near 
twenty-four hours and he was made to go in 
his stocking feet most part of the time. And 
having no friends nor 
bouts, nor none to look to him he had neither 
bedding nor clothes but the bare board to be 
on, nor had no liberty to get anything, either 
meat or drink, but once a day he and others 
were driven to the water side to fill a runlet 
with water but some of the prisoners pitied 
him when he was likely to starve and gave 
im some victuals. All this was allowed by 
the goaler because he would not go to his. bed 
which divers pays ten shillings each week or 
more for. 


The gaol referred to was Morpeth gaol. 
H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


: | tershire, Ambassador at Paris and Brussels 
paragraph concerning another member of the | ;\'+ Ke amater 3 - 


in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I 


1 presume that Anna Maria Edmonds and 
Sir Thomas Edmondes were (at least in the 
who is, however, 
often unreliable) of one family. Incident- 
ally, he cites no authority for his reference 
to Sir Thomas. 

Perhaps I should add that Mr. de Guerin 
1836, and resided at 
Hatherley House, Maida Hill, London, W., 
and at Folkestone, and who apparently had 
no issue—his date of death I know not) was 
the second son of Thomas de Guérin, Esq. 
(1810-1840) and his wife, Miss Betsy Read, 


| co-heiress of Upton Hellions manor, Devon. 


acquaintance therea- | 


| pear less reliable ; 
| was 


Mrs. de Guérin, née Edmonds, was a talen- 
ted amateur painter. 

‘A New Biographical Dictionary . ’ by 
Stephen Jones, 4th ed. (London, 1802), 
gives :— 

Edmondes (Sir Thomas) an eminent states- 
man and political writer, born at Plymouth 
1563, died 1639. 

If the diplomat was born at Plymouth, 
this makes de Guérin’s note that both he and 
Overbury were ‘‘ from Gloucestershire ’’ ap- 
Jones says that Overbury 
‘* born in Warwickshire 1581,’’ which 
would make him eighteen years younger than 
his “intimate friend.’’ 

F. H. M. Hueco 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 
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WATERLOO VETERAN (clxiii. 207, 
264).—Possibly your querist is thinking 
of Samuel Gibson, who fought at Waterloo 
in the 27th Inniskillings and was alive in 
July, 1891, being then an 
Metropolitan Asylum, Caterham. See Dal- 
ton’s Waterloo Roll-Call, 2nd edn. 
p. 277. 
H.. B. 


IANKS ON POYNINGS: AUTHORITY 
WANTED (clxiii. 405).—It may interest | 
the querist to know that a pedigree of the 
Poynings family (1655) forms Sloane MS. 
1429, f. 42. 
J. ARDAGH. 


COTTISH POEM WANTED (elxiii. 427 


inmate of the | 


(1904), | 





| traders in London, 1732.’ 


| tained itself through ninety-six editions. 


The poem wanted is the following, by James | 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd :— 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

O to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 

Long gives it energy, love gave it birth; 
Ww here, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim. 
Musical cherub, soar. singing away! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


i Davin SALMon. 
Narberth. 


[Proressor Bensty, who in 1. 11 zeads 
“Whence art thou journeying? ” gives James 
Hogg’s dates (1770-1835) and reference vol. v. 
p. 57 in the 1838-40 edition of his _poems. Mr. 
James Sinton refers to Thomson’s edition of 
Hogg’ 8 Works (Blackie, 1866) vol. ii.; to Cham- 
bers’ ‘ Cyclopaedia of English Literature,’ and 
to Sir George Douglas’s ‘Book of Scottish 
Poetry.’ Quit states that a musical setting— 
“Melody by A Lady (Mrs, Anderson] ar- 
ranged by... T. L. Hately ”— was published 
about 1850 by Wood and Co. of Edinburgh.] 


ONG WANTED (clxiii. 427).—“ All round my 

hat” was written and composed by ; 

Hausett, and published by Dale, Cockerill and 
Co. in 1834. 


Morte. Hami.ton-Scort. 











The Library. 


The London Directories 1677-1855. By 
Charles W.F.Goss. (Denis Archer. 15s. net), 


‘HE first to use the term “ Directory’ for 

that useful compilation with which we 
are now so familiar, was Henry Kent, of 
Finch Lane, Cornhill, who, in 1734, brought 
out ‘ The Directory ; or list of principal 
This had been 
| drawn up by one James Brown of Kelso; a 
modest piece of work which, however, sus- 
In 
| 1771 Richard Causton succeeded Kent ; in 
| 1813, there being now several rivals in the 
| field, the title was changed to ‘ Kent’s Orig- 
inal London Directory’; by 1828, when it 
stopped, the “‘ list of principal traders ” had 
grown to a book of some 480 pages which 
gave much of the information we look for in 
a directory of to-day. But neither this, nor 
the ‘Complete Guide to all persons who 





| have any trade or concern with the City of 


London’ proved to be in the direct line 
which was to develop Kelly’s ‘ Post Office 
Directory.’ Improvements in the way of a 
Trades section and a Streets section with the 
names of residents, were in time introduced 
—slowly, indeed, in comparison with our 
modern rates of progress; and it seems that 
‘ Johnstone’s London commercial guide and 
Street directory,’ brought out in 1817, was 
the first really satisfactory work of the kind. 
It is strange that it was a failure; only after 
twenty-three years and the publication by 
other firms of directories more or less on 
Johnstone’s plan, was the forty-second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Post office London directory’ of 
Frederic Kelly, brought out with a Streets 
section, and thereby established fundament- 
ally in the form which was to continue. 
But Henry Kent was not the first in this 
field. Besides one or two sixteenth-century 
lists of names, there exists, in a few precious 
copies, a half octavo book of 128 pages, en- 
titled ‘A Collection of the Names of the 
Merchants Living in and about The City of 
London,’ which was ‘‘ Printed for Sam Lee, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in Lumbard 
street, near Popes-head-Alley ’’ in 1677 - 
work not only of an enterprising originaliv,, 
but also ‘‘of great excellence for the time 
at which it was published.’”’ The City had 
then a population of about 150,000, and 
Lee’s collection of merchants’ names runs to 
1,953. Not many of their businesses are 
specified ; by much the most conspicuous of 
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these few are the Goldsmiths, of whom more 
than half are said to be keeping ‘“‘ running 
cashes ’’—acting as bankers, that is to say. 
Mr. Goss gives a full account of this ‘ Collec- 
tion,’ which contains many well-known 
names; and also supplies notes on the where- 
abouts of original copies. One or two of 
our correspondents occur in the list of past 
or present possessors — among them Mr. 
AmBROsE HEAL, who is stated to have 
acquired in 1930 a complete copy having the 
rare ‘‘ licence leaf.’’ 

In the first part of his valuable Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Goss, deploring the incompleteness 
of collections of old directories, dwells at 
some length upon their interest and import- 
ance. Alike for topographical, sociological, 
economic and biographical work, their dry, 
and mostly unattractive-looking pages teem 
with useful material. When once their 
practical value had been realised, they were 
considerably multiplied; but, when out of 


date, they were naturally for the most part | 


scrapped, and any one who possesses an ex- 
ample of earlier date than 1855, may be 
accounted fortunate. Mr. Goss suggests that 


owners of such copies, or persons who have | 
them, | 


authentic information concerning 
should ‘‘ communicate to Notes and Queries, 
or other of our bibliographical journals, the 
necessary data to enable a comprehensive 
guide to the directories to be available for 
students.”’ 

The book before us contains particulars of 
285 volumes; and the compiler is to be con- 
gratulated on having collated all but two. 
The three most important collections from 
which the material has been derived are those 
at the British Museum (201 volumes; lack- 
ing about 133 volumes); the Guildhall Lib- 


tary (208 volumes), and the Bishopsgate In- | 


stitute, which contains indeed only ninety- 
eight volumes, but among them twenty-five 
not in the British Museum, and twenty not 
at the Guildhall. 

A word must be said of the charming 
print of London before the Great Fire, which 
has been used for dust-jacket and paper-ends. 
and we learn, may be obtained separately 

5s. ‘Londres, Capitale de 1’Angle- 
- te’? appears at its head. Some note 
:wout it would be welcome. 


fast Bridgford, Notts. By Arthur Du 
Boulay Hill. (Oxford University Press. 
18s. net). 


THE story of an English village, this vol- 
ume is the outcome of nearly thirty 


| years’ enquiry and observation, of noting 
| down whatever was found bearing on old 
| times, and clearly, of a constant general in- 
| terest in antiquities. One can readily 
imagine that such an interest was power- 
| fully stimulated in the new Rector, when in 
| 1898, arriving at East Bridgford, his heart 
| sank, so he tells us, at first sight of the con- 
dition of the church, and he presently ad- 
| dressed himself to the task of repairing what 
was ruinous, and discovering and restoring 
what yet remained of ancient structure or 
decoration. The restoration was finished be- 
fore the war, and brought to recognition a 
| thinteenth-century chancel, fourteenth-cen- 
| tury nave with a clerestory of the fifteenth 
|century, and, above all, the central position 
of the chancel arch unchanged for a thousand 
years. Mr. Hill’s discovery of scattered 
fragments of the piscina and sedilia, and 
their subsequent reconstruction, is one of the 
pleasantest incidents of the restoration. 
The remoter past is represented at East 
Bridgford by Margidunum, the earthwork 
lying over the Foss-way, and possibly by 
| Toot Hill and Pancake Hill, rounded emin- 
ences beside the river Trent. The name of 
the village does not denote the early exist- 
|ence there of a bridge in our present sense 
of the word, but rather of a stone-laid cause- 
way. With the Domesday record we come 
| upon the ubiquitous Roger de Busli, who re- 
| ceived East Bridgford as one of his 174 
manors in Nottinghamshire. The principal 
| names connected with the manor in the later 
| Middle Ages, are Deyncourt, Scrope and 
Chaworth. Perhaps the most widely known 
| of still later names is Hacker, for Francis 
| Hacker, the regicide, was born at East Bridg- 
| ford, member of a family which had acquired 
an estate there by purchase in 1591. One of 
| the best chapters in the book is that entitled 
|‘ The Rectors of East Bridgford ’—an almost 
| complete series for 675 years, which has been 
| happily made to serve as thread on which to 
| hang matters of parish history. The first 
name on the list is a distinguished one, 
John Clarel, who probably spent not much 
| time in this Nottinghamshire village, since 
he could be called upon for such business as 
negotiating the marriage between Edward, 
son of Henry III, and Eleanor of Castile. 
| At the time of the Reformation, the living 
| was held by Owen Oglethorpe, later Bishop 
of Carlisle; and the troublous years from 
| 1629 to 1658 cover the incumbency of John 
| Hull, whose entries in his church registers 
| disclose: much of his character as well as 
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many particulars of church, parish and 
people. In the earlier half of ’the eighteenth 
century the church became badly ruinous; 
it was repaired during the rectorship of 
Peter Priaulx, which lasted for forty-one 
years. He was an accurate man of business, 
and strong on discipline; moreover, the re- 
pairs effected in the church under his super- 
vision were solid and thorough. But of the 
result — whether we consider destruction or 
erection—the less said the better. Mr. Hill’s 
own work, besides such repairs as once more 
by the course of years had been rendered 
necessary, was in great measure an undoing 
of what "good Mr. Priaulx had had done. 
How much is known and preserved of the 
first church on the site, and what it was 
after rebuilding in the thirteenth century, 
and enlargements in the centuries following, 

makes two or three interesting chapters, from 
which we pass to the Church Ornaments ; the 
Destroyed Tombs and Stained Glass, and the 
various records. All this part is full of min- 
ute detail, and attests strongly the author’s 
declaration that the whole has been a labour 
of love. 
touched on and the many more necessarily 
omitted and for the easy readable writing 
this work will take rank among the best of 
the parish histories which are now multiply- 
ing upon us. 
will like to be told that, besides other good 
illustrations, there are two reproductions 
of the manorial map of 1612—the whole in 
a pocket in the back cover; a portion on a 
larger scale within the pages of the book. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


In their Catalogue No. 320—of books on | 


Modern History—Messrs. BLAcKWELL offer 
many good things at moderate prices, and 
likewise some outstanding ones which the 
expert historian may be glad to have note of. 
Thus they have 9 sm. ‘4to. volumes in 10, 
priced £15, of the Monthly Mercuries, from 
November, 1688, to December, 1698—a rare 
item; a run of 30 vols.—the Second Series 
Complete, the first 


10s.); and a copy of the tract called ‘ The 
Common-Wealth’s Great Ship ’—an account 
of the Sovereign of the Seas, and of English 
relations with “the Dutch in America and the 
fighting under Blake and van Tromp (1653: 

£15 15s. ). The Verney Memoirs are here 


For the interesting matters we have | 


The student of such matters | 


and third of two and | 
eight volumes respectively—of the publica- | 
tions of the Scottish Historical Society (£8 | 


offered for £4 15s., and a collection of pamph- 
lets of the late seventeenth century and early 
eighteenth, for £5. For £5 too, one may buy 
Hardy’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Materials 
relating to the History Great Britain and 
Ireland ’—3 vols. in 4, Rolls series. A black 
letter Holinshed is here—a good copy, 3 vols. 
in 2— for which £30 is the price (1586/7), 
and Stow’s ‘ Annales’ of 1631 (£3 15s.). 
Other useful books are Traill’s ‘ Social Eng- 
land,’ 6 vols. (1893-7: £5 5s.); Thorold 
Rogers’s ‘History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 
6 vols. (1866-87: £4 4s.); and a complete 
set of Jesse’s ‘ Historical Memoirs’ in the 
best library edition, 30 volumes (£8 10s.). 
One or two other old books worth mention 
are ‘The Catalogue of Honor’ of Thomas 
Milles brought out by Jaggard in 1610 (£3 
3s.); Lanquet and Cooper’s ‘ Chronicle,’ a 
black letter sm. 4to. (1565: £5), and together 
in a folio volume, Buck’s ‘ Richard III and 
Edward IV’ (1647), and a first edition of 
Habington’s ‘ The Historie of Edward the 
Fourth, King of England (1640)—£4 10s. 


Mr. F. H. M. Hueco, of 15, Allez Street, 
Guernsey, writes: ‘I have compiled for 
private circulation a pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Pedigree of the Family of Hugo of St. Feock, 
Co. Cornwall,’ containing a preface, ten 
large pages of narrative pedigree from the 
later Stuart period, and a note on the 
armorial bearings. The pamphlet was com- 
piled in connection with the visit to Corn- 
wall of some members of my immediate fam- 
ily, and contains in query form several mat- 
| ters still sub judice. The reason for publi- 
cation was to stimulate interest in Hugo his- 
tory, rather than to serve as an authoritative 
exposition of that history. The compila- 
tion will, however, be found, I think, to be 
| pretty accurate. As a number of copies re 
| main on my hands, I shall be pleased to for- 
| ward them (on receipt of 2s. 3d., post free, 
each) to such persons as may be lineally des- 
cended from West Country Hugo families 
which may reasonably be supposed to spring 
from the same stock as my own. Descend- 
ants through females may be interested.” 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 295, col. 2, s.v. * Raymond 
Attanulfe, 1. 5, after “340” add claiit. 299; 
and 1. 7 after “121” add Compte Rendu du 
| Quatriéme Congrés Scient. Internat. _ des 
age end 897, 5eme Section, Sciences Hist., 

| p. 186; 1. 30, for “ 1467-8,” read 1468-9. 
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